THE NATURE  OF THE IMAGE
nothing really is in isolation, pure and self-sufficient; reality involves
relationship, and as soon as you have relationship you have, for human
beings, emotion; so that the poet cannot see things as they really are,
cannot be precise about them, unless he is also precise about the feelings
which attach him to them. It is this need for expressing the relationship
between things and the relationship between things and feelings, which
compels the poet to metaphor; and it is the same need, I suggest, which
demands that within the poem the images should be linked by some
internal necessity stronger than the mere tendency of words to con-
gregate in patterns.
Ezra Pound once remarked, 'It is better to present one Image in a
lifetime than to produce voluminous works'. It may be better, but it is
still not half good enough: what's more, it is impossible in any literal
sense, for images do not spring out of a desert; although 'Darker grows
the valley, more and more forgetting' is aesthetically self-sufficient,
it was not autogenetic; and quite a Voluminous work' was necessary,
after all, to produce that famous image, 'A rose-red city, half as old as
time'. Yes, many images may have to be born and die in order that
one should live.
I have stressed this rather obvious point for two reasons. First, just
as there is always a danger, in discussing one aspect of poetry, that we
too much isolate it and aggrandize it, so there is a tendency to see
certain images in a poem as dominant lights (which they are), but
independent of the rest and autonomous, instead of seeing them as
major stars in a constellation ordered by laws not their own. Secondly,
it is through this relationship and interdependence of images that we
shall come to the answer to our question, 'Why are we so excited by
metaphor and simile?'
Keeping this due in our hand, let us now go back a little way.
Metaphor, we believe, was the beginning of wisdom, the earliest
scientific method. It was Yeats who said that 'wisdom speaks first in
images*.
Once upon a time [says Mr. H. W. Garrod] the world was fresh,
to speak was to be a poet, to name objects an inspiration; and
metaphor dropped from the inventive mouths of men like some
natural exudation of the vivified senses.
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